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For “ The Friend.” 
Samuel Bownas. 
(Continued from page 154.) 

It is refreshing as well as instructive to contem- 
plate the simplicity and humility of the christian 
character as exhibited in the lives of 8. Bownas 
and other of the early Friends. They were mo- 
dest in their estimate of themselves, affected no 
superiority over their brethren, nor sought to lord 
over the heritage ; but, sensible of their own frailty, 
laboured by watchfulness unto prayer to commend 
themselves in godliness of life and conversation, to 
the consciences of all. When the religious services 
in which they were engaged were over, they re- 
turned to their outward callings, claiming no ex- 
emption from the secular duties of life, because 
they were ministers of the gospel; but by industry 
and prudent economy, maintaining an honourable 
independence, choosing rather to help themselves, 
than to be aided by others. 

Their great object was to gather souls to Christ 
—not to work upon the affections of their hearers, 
and draw them to themselves in a friendship pro- 
fessedly religious, thus raising up a company of 
admirers to whom they should serve as the centre; 
but aside from all considerations of personal influ- 
ence and advantage, to speak the truth in love to 
all, under the fresh extendings of the Divine anoint- 
ing. 

Of his engagements at home, S. B. writes, “1 
Was very diligent in following harvest-work, both at 
mowing and reaping, and diligently observing my 
gift, to attend such meetings as I was drawn to; 
and I found that I grew in my gift, as I could dis- 
cern myself. But I would check myself for such 
thoughts, seeing them by no means proper to have 
a place in my heart, lest that humility, which is 
the ornament of every gospel minister, should be 
departed from through self-love and conceit, by 
which I might be brought to have a better opinion 
of myself than my neighbours had of me; which, if 
given way to, would eat out all that respect my bre- 
thren and the church had for me; and by this fool- 
ish pride and conceit, the hearts of Friends would 
be shut against me, and I should lose my place aud 
interest in them.” 

On the 11th of Eighth month, 1701, he set out 
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minister named Isaac Thompson, for his companion. 
On the way, they met with that worthy veteran 
in the Lord’s service, James Dickinson, who tra- 
velled some distance with them, and of whom S. B. 
writes 

“Tn our journey from the border to Dumfries, 
we had very profitable conversation of good service 
to us both, because we, by reason of youth and 
want of experience, were often very weak, and 
doubting whether we were right or not in the 
work; so that this dear Friend, by his tender and 
fatherly care and advice to us, was of great en- 
couragement, in letting us know how weak and poor 
he often found himself; which so answered my con- 
dition, that it was as marrow to my bones, When 
we came to Dumfries, after we had taken some re- 
freshment at our inn, James said to us, ‘ Lads, I 
find a concern to go into the street, will you go 
with me?’ For he thought it might only be to 
show himself, and was desirous that we might all 
go together, being five in number. So we walked 
forth, and the inhabitants gazed upon us, for the 
Quakers were seldom seen in that town; and 
severa! came after us, and James lifted up his voice 
like a trumpet among the people, who were very 
quiet and attentive. When he was clear, we re- 
tired back to our inn, and divers followed us, who 
were very rude and wicked, but were not permit- 
ted to hurt us. We had sweet comfort and refresh- 
ment one in another at our quarters.” 

Parting with James, they went to most of the 
meetings in Scotland. At Hamilton, be says, “ we 
were finely refreshed among a small handful of 
living Friends,” proving that the prevalence of the 
Divine life is more than numbers; and coming to 
Aberdeen Quarterly Meeting, they “ found Friends 
in a sweet frame of spirit, being in dear unity one 
with another.” After attending two meetings at 
Kelso, Friends there laid before them the desire 
they felt that they should go to Jedburg, a town 
about seven miles distant, on their way to Eng- 
land, whither they were bound. Respecting this, 
he writes: 

“‘ We considered the matter, but not the exercise 
that might attend us in going there. Next morn- 
ing we went, and when we came to the town, Sa- 
muel Robinson being our guide, the landlord at 
the inn would not give us entertainment. We went 
to another inn, and the landlord took usin, withal 
telling us, how indecently the minister had railed 
against the Quakers the day before, asserting they 
were the devil’s servants, and that by his assist- 
ance they did in their preaching what was done; 
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they would hear us. I looked steadily upon the 
poor man, who trembled very much, telling him, 
‘we thought it our place and duty to preach to the 
inhabitants of the town; and thinkest thou,’ said 
I to him, ‘we shall be clear in the sight of God, 
whom we both fear and serve, by preaching to 
thee and thy family, what we are required to preach 
to the people in the town?’ The poor man I found 
was smitten in himself, and his countenance altered 
greatly, but he made this reply, ‘Is this the case, 
sir?” I said it was. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘go, and 
God preserve and bless you, but I fear the mob will 
pull down my house for letting you have entertain- 
ment, and kill you for your good will.’ I bid him 
not fear, for he, whom we served was above the 
devil, and that not a hair of our heads should be 
hurt without his permission. He then seemed will- 
ing to let us go, and followed at a distance to see 
our treatment. 

“The chief street was very broad, with a con- 
siderable ascent, and near the top of the ascent 
was a place made to ery things on, to which we 
walked, where we paused a little, but I had no- 
thing to do there at that time. Returning back to 
the market-cross, which was at the foot of the hill, 
and had an ascent of three or four steps, and a 
place to sit on at the top, we sat down; but we 
had not sat long before a man came to us, and 
took me by the hand, and said, I must go into the 
Tolbooth, meaning the prison. I asked him for 
what? He said, for preaching. I told bim we 
had not preached. ‘Ay! but,’ quoth he, ‘the 
provost,’ meaning the mayor, ‘ bas ordered me to 
put you in the Tolbooth.’ For what? I again re- 
plied. ‘TI tell you for preaching.’ I told him, I 
did not know whether we should preach or not; 
and it was soon enough to make prisoners of us 
when we did preach. ‘Ay!’ says he, ‘I ken very 
weel that you will preach by your looks.’ Thus 
we argued the matter, he endeavouring to pull me 
up, and I to keep my place; and when he found 
I was not easily moved, he turned to my compa- 
nion, who likewise was unwilling to be confined. 
Then he went to Samuel Robinson, our guide, who 
was easily prevailed on to go, and the easier, for 
that he had been there but the week before with 
two Friends, viz: John Thompson and Thomas 
Braithwaite, both of our county of Westmoreland. 

“ By this time we had a large assembly, and 
Samuel Robinson supposing we should have a bet- 
ter conveniency to preach to them in the prison, as 
the Friends afore-named had the week before, we 
were conducted there, just by the cross where we 


with very many vile words; but observing one of|held the parley, and put in at the door. But Sa- 


his hearers taking what he had said in short-hand, he 
called out, charging him not to write what he spoke 
at random against the Quakers; with much more 
to the same effect. We called for some refresh- 
ment, but my mind was under so much concern, I 
could neither eat nor drink. We desired to pay 


muel soon saw his mistake, for the week before the 
windows of the prison were all open, nothing but 
the iron grates in the way, the windows being very 
large for the sake of air, but now all were made 
dark, and strongly fastened up with boards. We 
had been but a short time there, before a messen- 


for what we had, and gave the landlord charge of ger came to offer us liberty, on condition we would 


our horses and bags, whereby he suspected that we 
were going to preach. 

“He took me by the hand, and begged that we 
would not go into the street, but preach in his 


ou a religious visit to Scotland, having a young|house, and he would have his family together, and 


depart the town without preaching ; but we could 
make no such agreement with them, and so we 
told the messenger.” 

Samuel Bownas addressed a letter to the provost, 
telling him they came there “in obedience to our 
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Lord Jesus Christ whose servants they were, he|turning about to them, I had a very good oppor- 
having bought them with his own most precious|tunity to speak to them, which I did, about a quar- 


blood,” “ whose power is unlimited, and by whom 
all other power is limited,” remonstrating against 
their unjust and i}legal seizure and detention, and 
after commending the matter to his christian con- 
sideration, subscribed himself, “ One that wisheth 
thy welfare and salvation.” The letter did not 
procure their release, but this was effected in the 
following manner : 

“The next day there was a country gentleman 
came into the town, and sent his servant to invite 
us to his house, to which we replied, ‘ We knew not 
yet when we should have our liberty; but desired 
our thanks might be returned to his master, for 
that kind iavitation.’ He replied, we should soon 
be at liberty, for his master was gone to the pro- 
vost; knowing they had no pretence to keep us 
there. Accordingly in less than two hours after, 
we were set at liberty, and went to our inn to re- 
fresh ourselves. The town was very full of coun- 
try people, it being market day, and we went to 
the market cross, which was so much surrounded 
with people selling their ware, that there was no 
room for us, without great damage to them. We 
therefore, after a short pause, walked up the street 
to the place before named, and the streets and 
balconies were filled with people, with the sashes 
and casements open, and crowded with spectators, 
some computed the number to be above five thou- 
sand, but such guesses at numbers are uncertain. 
There I stood up, being above the people, both by 
the advantage of the ground, and the place where 
I stood, and opened my mouth, being full of the 
power and spirit of grace, saying, ‘ Fear the Lord, 
and keep his commandments,’ who by his servants 
said, ‘I will put my law in their minds, and write 
it in their hearts, and I will be to them a God, and 
they shall be to me a people.’ Now if you be obe- 
dient to this Jaw, you will do well, and thereby 
become the people of God; but if disobedient, you 
will lie under his wrath and judgments. With 
wore, distinguishing between the happiness of those 
that obey, and the unhappiness of the disobedient. 

“T stepped down, in expectation that my com- 
panion might say somewhat, but he was willing to 
be gone; and I was concerned to step up again, 
and kneeling down, was fervently drawn forth in 
prayer. After I had begun, two men came and 
took me by my arms, and led me down the strect 

































ter or near half an hour, and they were very quiet 
and civil. 
the soldier’s kindness and civility towards me, who 
said ‘It was his duty to do it;’ I came down the 
steps, the people crowding very close to see as well 
as hear me, but they divided soon, making a lane 
for my passage, showing me considerable respect 
in their way. Some said, ‘ You have done them, 
sir, you have done them, sir;’ meaning thereby, I 
had got the victory. All was very quiet, save 
that one or more would have forced a horse over 
us, but was prevented by the rest. 
unhandsomeness appeared amongst them save that. 
Retiring to our inn, I was full of peace and com- 
fort. 


When I had done, and acknowledged 


Not the least 


“ By this time the day was much spent, and 


concluding to stay that night, we ordered some 
refreshment to be got for us, for I found myself in 
want of it. 
our host to share with us, who willingly did so, 
showing his good liking to what had been said; 
adding, he never saw the people so struck and give 
so good attention; nor did ever he see so large a 
multitude who heard so intelligibly down to the 
very foot of the hill, which was, as he supposed, 
not much less than two hundred yards in length, 
and, by computation, I took the street to be 
upwards of thirty yards wide, and all that space 
much crowded. 
ting him in mind that our duty in preaching to 
that multitude, could not possibly be discharged 
by preaching to him and his family, and he ac- 
kuowledged it was right in us to do as we did,” 


It was soon got ready, and we invited 


I gave him a hint of his fear, put- 


(To be continued.) 
iaaesiigiialiaeinittuits 
For “ The Friend.” 
The African Slave Trade, 
(Concluded from page 156.) 


The noblest example of sympathy for human 


suffering ever exhibited, is that set by Him who, 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor; and laying aside his heavenly glory, took 
upon him our nature, bore our griefs, and carried 


our sorrows, and voluntarily laid down his life a 


sacrifice for the sins of his enemies. 


He left us an example that we should follow his 
steps, enjoining us to love one another as He loved 
us. ‘The more we cultivate this pure and holy af- 


praying, and by the time we came at the foot of|fection, giving up our hearts to feel for and with 


the ascent, I had done praying. After this I took 
a view of the people, who showed great respect in- 
deed ; but I was conveyed to the prison door, 
where was a sentry of two soldiers, who heard 
what I said to the officers that brought me there, 
to this effect: ‘That the day before I was forced 
there against my will, and contrary to law, but 
that I would not go there again, without being first 
examined by the provost, or by their priest and 
elders of their church, or other chief officers in 
their town, and if then it appeared that I had 
broken any law, or done aught worthy of imprison- 
ment, having a mittimus setting forth my crime, I 
would willingly suffer, and not refuse going there; 


but without such an examination I refused to go 


there again, unless forced to it by violence, and 
that I hoped they would not be guilty of.’ 


“ At this one of the soldiers, taking his musket 


by the small end, and advancing the butt said, 
‘his countryman had spoken right, and what he 


said was according to law and justicc, and ought 





our fellow-beings, endeavouring, as far as we are 
able, to soothe their sorrows and alleviate their 
miseries, the nearer shall we approach to the per- 
fect pattern which he has set us, the larger will 
be our capacity for enjoyment, while journeying 
on the pilgrimage of life, and the more fully shall 
we become assimilated under the transforming 
power of the Holy Spirit, to the society of the 
blessed in heaven, the element of whose existence 
is Love Divine. We sometimes fear that since 


slavery avd the slave-trade have become matters 





market? Here we speak from personal knowledge 
and it is on this point mainly that we feel con. 
strained to testify. 

“ We reply, in the first place, that, with a few 
exceptions, they are not persons who were born in 
a state of servitude. I know that this is the pre- 
vailing opinion, but so far as my knowledge and 
observations go, it is a mistake. This class of per. 
sons, home-born slaves, are of all others the least 
liable to be sold into foreign servitude. From 
what this exemption proceeds, whether it is the 
kindlier feelings of the people, their superstitious 
fears, or the dread of some apprehended retribu- 
tion, we were never able fully to ascertain. But of 
the fact itself, especially in Southern Guinea, we 
have no doubt. We know that an African slaye- 
dealer would almost as soon sell his own son as a 
bond slave born in his own house. Indeed, they 
are regarded more in the light of children than 
slaves. 

“Persons are doomed to foreign servitude in 
Africa for various causes, and in a variety of ways, 
In the great majority of cases it is professedly for 
crimes or misdemeanors. Murder is always pun- 
ished in this way, if a slave-factory is within 
reach. 

“The most prolific source of all, however, is to 
be found in the charge of witchcraft. This super- 
stition has an existence in Africa farther back, 
and entirely independent of the slave-trade; and 
none but those who have been initiated into the 
mysteries of African life, can form any right con- 
ception of the absolute authority which it exercises 
over that race. It undermines all the deep foun- 
dations of society, and keeps every family and 
community in a state of uneasiness and perturba- 
tion. No worse suspicion can possibly affix itself 
to any man’s character. It breaks in twain the 
strongest bonds that hold human society together. 
The child is discharged from all filial duty, and 
the father or mother from all parental obligation, 
if the slightest taint of this suspicion rests upon the 
‘character of either. Hundreds and thousands of 
innocent men and women are annually put to 
death in Africa, in obedience to the demands of 
this foul demon. 

“Direful as are the fruits of this insane super- 
stition, they are rendered tenfold more so, under 
the stimulation of this cruel traffic. Under its in- 
fluence the charge of witchcraft is multiplied a 
hundredfold, and when the work of crimination 
and recrimination is fairly started in any commu- 
nity, it produces a state of society that scarcely 
has any parallel, and can neither be described nor 
understood. Old grudges are started into life, 
|and every possible means is employed to obtain 
revenge through the medium of this subtle agency. 
The defenceless stranger, under the sanction of 
her authority, is seized upon and hurried away to 
the slave-factory, never to see his home or kindred 
again. ‘he silent traveller is suddenly seized by 
men who have waylaid his path, and after a hur- 





of political controversy, they have, in measure,|ried and mock trial, finds himself in the hands of 


lost their hold on our moral and religious sympa- 


ithies—that we are more prone to view them as 


a white man—the representative of the christian 
world-—-who listens to no protestations of imno- 


affairs, in which public men are chiefly interested,| cence, and knows not how to relax his grasp. The 
and that we need not disturb our comfort or| unfortunate wife who has incurred the displeasure 


equanimity by dwelling upon them, ‘This is not 
the christian course—it is not doing as we would 


wish others to do to us, if it were our suffering lot 


Jof her lord, is accused of this great crime, and 
without the formality of a trial, is handed over to 
the slave-trader, and thus doomed to perpetual 


to take the painful position of the slave, or to be|servitude in a foreign land. A family burdened 


stolen from home, and kindred and country, and 


to be observed as such; and therefore if you will|/endure the horrors of the middle passage. 


take him before the provost for examination, you 
may; but if not, touch him that dare.’ At this 
bold speech they both left me, and I was advanced 


We resume our abstract of the article in the 


Southern Review :—- 


with the care of a feeble or idiotic member, will 
countenance the charge of witchcraft against 
him by others, for the twofold object of sharing 


in the profits of his sale, and getting rid of 


“But the question which mainly concerns our|the care and expense of a burthensome member. 


ubove the people about six or seven steps, and| argument, is, how are these slaves obtained for the| A;man who has excited the cupidity or the 
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“ But there is still higher proof of this in the 
liable to be brought under condemnation, and be/slave-factory, and no doubt many were laid on|decided success which has attended the efforts of 
sent abroad, from nothing but a desire for plunder that pile, before the light of reason, or the breath| missionaries to promote the cause of christian edu- 
on the part of others. |of life, had been extinguished. This is a painful|cation among them. We cannot go into details 

“Of course these acts of cruel injustice do not picture, but not more painful than true; and it|here without extending our article to an undue 
o unrevenged. The friends of the stranger who ought to be attentively considered by those whojlength. But we have no hesitation in affirming, 
has been so unceremoniously bartered away, will) advocate the revival of this wicked traflic. 


. the whole company carried away in the same 


seck revenge by murdering the chief actor in the 
affair, or some townsman, and thus throw the whole, 
responsibility upon the original offender. And| 
when these deeds of retaliation commence, no one} 
can tell where they will end. I have myself heard 
the midnight discharge of eight or ten muskets in 
the same neighbourhood, each of which told of a) 
slain victim, and all to revenge the sale of a single, 
individual to a slave-factory the day before. In-| 
deed, the very presence of a slave-factory in any) 
community is but the sign and symbol of perpetual | 
disturbance and petty warfare. Jealousy and dis-| 
trust reign in every heart, and no one feels secure 
of life and limb. No man lies down to sleep) 
without planting a loaded musket at the head of 
his bed. ‘The silence of the night is constantly| 
disturbed by screams that are intended to frighten | 
away lurking enemies. No man will venture fifty 
rods from his own door during such periods of 
excitement, without being armed. The sound of 
a distant oar, or the rustling of a banyan leaf, will| 
eause a panic of fear, and throw a whole commu- 
nity into the utmost perturbation. 

“But this disturbed state of society, and these 
acts of perpetual violence, are scarcely more to be 
deprecated than the moral insensibility that is en-| 
gendered by the traffic. Cases do occur, though 
we are glad for the sake of humanity that they| 
are not very frequent, where parents have con-| 
sented to the sale of their own children. The’ 
other relationships of life are less regarded. I 
have known two young men from a distant part of 
the country, professed friends, to visit the neigh- 
bourhood of a slave-factory for the purpose of| 
curiosity, or for general observation, when one has} 
secretly bartered away the other, and gone home’ 
and divided the proceeds of his sale with his own, 
friends. It is not uncommon in the history of this 
business, for a man to find himself in the same! 
barracoon along by the side of individuals whom 
he himself had sold there only a few days or weeks 
previously. I have known a company of six or 
eight men, at the beginning sworn friends, who) 
have successively conspired against each other, and 
in almost every case on the charge of witchcraft, | 
until the last man was sold by some one else, and| 





cargo. And this state of insensibility and treach-| 
ery, let it be remembered, is brought about among) 
a people who are naturally kind, affectionate and 
confiding, and who would live in peace and com- 
parative happiness, if it were not for the disturb-| 
ing element we have under consideration. 

“There are great wrongs and injuries also in- 
flicted upon these people during their imprison- 
ment on the sea-coast. Any murmuring or at- 
tempt to escape on the part of the imprisoned 
slaves, is very apt to be punished with instant 
death—yes! death inflicted without even the for-| 
mality of a trial, and under circumstances some- 
times of great cruelty. Sickness, too, often makes 
great havoc in the ranks of these unfortunate be-| 
ings. No sooner does death take place, (and in 
many cases even before life is extinct,) than the 
miserable victim is dragged out in the open field, 


'the evils connected with the seizure of these vic- 


that the Gospel has made as strong an impression 
upon the natives of Africa, and brought about as 
important results in proportion to the amount of 
means employed, as upon the same race in this 
country, or any other portion of the human race 
whatever. Is it nothing that nearly one hundred 
christian churches have been founded, and more 
than 15,000 native converts lave been gathered 
into those churches in the last twenty-five years? 
Is it nothing that there are now two hundred chris- 
tian schools in full operation along that coast, and 
more than 20,000 native youths receiving a chris- 
tian education in those schools? Is it nothing 
that twenty different dialects have been studied 















“Nor do we see hew these evils can be mate- 
rially mitigated by legalizing the traffic. The 
amount of mortality might be diminished some- 
what on the middle passage by the enforcement of 
proper laws. But no legal enactments can lessen 


tims. No professions of humanity on the part of 
the slave-dealer, no offers of ulterior good, can 
ever induce the African to become a voluntary 
slave, or consent to be transported to an unknown 
land. He and his friends, except in a few cases 
of extreme apathy, will resist every effort to take 
away his freedom. He loves his home, the wilds 


| hand, who are liable to become its victims, are oc- 


and woods in which he has roamed, and he can 
never be dragged from it except by superior force. 
The Portuguese missionaries once tried all their 
powers of persuasion upon the inhabitants of 
Congo, to induce them to go as voluntary slaves 
to the christian land of Brazil, holding up to them 
the highest spiritual rewards, both in this life and 
in the life to come, but without having made a 
single convert to their views. The same feeling 
prevails all over Africa, and always will, so long 
as human nature remains the same. 

“The arrival of a slave-ship in any African 
port is always the occasion of varied associations 
and painful apprehensions. It awakens in the 
bosoms of those who hope to share in the pecu- 
niary profits of the traffic, the worst of all the 
human passions, and there are no deeds of fraud, 
violence, or bloodshed, which they are not ready 
to perpetrate. The minds of those, on the other 


cupied with the single thought of defending them- 
selves, or escaping out of the reach of the foul 
monster. In short, all the bonds of social life are 
dissolved, and the community, for the time being, 
must live in a state of the utmost strife and per- 
turbation. 

“To those who regard this traffic with allowance, 
on the score of the advantages which these people 
derive from being brought to this country, we re- 
ply that there are other ways and means of im- 
proving their condition than by forcing them 
through this terrible ordeal. The very fact that 
they have made progress here, shows their capa- 
city for improvement elsewhere. If they are sus- 
ceptible of religious impressions here, and have 
risen to a higher seale of social and intellectual 
improvement, why may they not, under proper in- 
fluences, make the same progress in Africa? It 
is not pretended that the negro will rise to a full 
equality, in all respects, with the Anglo-Saxon or 
other white races. He may never rival the energy, 
the enterprise, or the ingenuity of the white man, 
but there is nothing to prevent his becoming a vir- 
tuous, intelligent, christian citizen, and in some of 
the milder graces of our nature he may, under 
proper training, be as far ahead of the white man 
as he is behind him in the sterner virtues. Nor 
are these mere matters of speculation. We have, 
in Western Africa, at the present time, the clear- 
est evidence of a desire and capacity for improve- 
ment in all parts of the country that have been 
disengaged from the trammels of the slave-trade. 











evil speaking tending thereto. 


gospel we profess to be guided by. 


to putrify or to be devoured by beasts. I have| The proof of this is to be found in the great aug- 
myself walked over fields that were strewed with| mentation of her commercial resources, during the 
the bones of those who had been thrown out of|last quarter of a century, and especially in the 
these factories. ‘There is, or was, a few years ago,| production of palm-oil, cotton, and various other 
on the island of Corisco, a mound of human banes| articles of equal value. 





out and reduced to writing, into most of which 
large portions of the sacred Scriptures have been 
translated and circulated ? 
couragement that scores of native Africans are 
now actively and effectively engaged in teaching 
and preaching, who, tweuty years ago, were but 
naked savage boys? 
all these bright prospects, humanly speaking, will 
be swept away, and a darker cloud will settle down 
upon that land than ever before rested upon it.” 


Is it no token of en- 


Restore the slave-trade, and 





Selected. 
Defamation and Detraction—Watch against 
all tale-bearing, and defaming Friends or others, or 
Shut out all occa- 
sious of offences, contentions and divisions, and 


put a speedy stop thereto, passing righteous judg- 


ment upon all who appear instruments of divisions 
and offences, contrary to the peaceable truth and 
Be kind and 
tender-hearted one to another, earnestly labouring 
for universal love, union and peace in our religious 
Society. 

When any hath received offence from another, 
let him speak privately to the party offending, and 
endeavour reconciliation between themselves, and 
not whisper or aggravate matters against one an- 
other, behind their backs, to the making parties, 
and the breach wider. 1692. 

Let those just and ancient commands of God 
be observed : “ Thou shalt not go up and down as 
a tale-bearer among thy people.’ “Thou shalt 
not raise a false report.” In the fear of the Lord 
stand against all whisperers, backbiters, tale- 
bearers, defamers and slanderers; and against all 
whisperings, backbitings, tale-bearing, reproaching 
and slandering; and put a speedy stop thereto, as 
much as in you lies; for such works of darkness 
and envy tend to division and discord; and the 
righteous law of God goes against both the au- 
thors, fomenters, receivers and encouragers thereof. 
1695, 

Nameless books, pamphlets, and papers, reflect- 
ing darkly on Friends, are testified against; and 
it is desired that no such book, pamphlet, or paper 
be written, printed, published, or privately handed 
about, by any under our profession, for the time 
to come. 1718, 

——-— oe" 

The Great Eastern and its Coal Cellar.—Dur- 
ing the recent trial voyage of the steamship Great 
Kastern, it was found that the largest consumption 
of coal in the screw stoke-hole was twenty-six tons 
in four hours, and that the consumption in twenty- 
four hours waa one hundred and twenty-five tons, 
while the quantity of coal consumed in the paddle 


lengine-room was about one hundred tons in the 
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same time, making the entire consumption of coal 
two hundred and twenty-five tons in twenty-four | 
hours. Calculating the voyage to Melbourne at, 
thirty-six days, at the above rate, eighty-one hun- | 
dred tons of coal would be required. Each hour) 
this monster of the deep will devour nine tons of | 
coal. The above figures do not seem so startling, 
when it is considered that the tonnage of the great | 
ship is twenty-seven thousand ; that in ordinary 
circumstances the fuel used, by means of screw 
and paddles, is to give a power of twenty-six hun- | 
dred horses, and that an army of ten thousand 
men, with field equipments, might, by this force, be | 
conveyed at the rate of fifteen miles an hour to| 
distant lands, that is, if the Ministry thought it) 


wise to risk so many eggs in one basket.— London 
Builder. 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 156.) 


ELLEN EVANS. 


Ellen Ellis was a daughter of those valiant and 
honourable warriors in the Lamb’s warfare, Row- | 
land and Margaret Ellis. She was born near} 
Dolgelle, in Wales, in the year 1685. In her 


jof an intention to sit awhile together in the even- 
‘ing; which select opportunities, many can yet re- 


holy Scriptures, as also the writings and charac-| with defiling things, that they are not fit tobe 


ters of our ancient worthy Friends, together with|looked upon, nor their footsteps inquired after, 


those of her own time; frequently expressing, ‘‘The| But happy is the state of those advanced to old 
many advantages she reaped from often conversing; age, whose conduct proclaims they have not fol. 
with the dead and abseut; endeavouring to cul-|lowed cunningly devised fables, but have been 
tivate the same disposition in her family, by often| made living witnesses of the power and coming of 
calling them together in the winter evenings, and|Christ! These have been powerful inducements to 
requiring one of her ebildren to read audibly in| me to bow my heart in holy awe, from childhood 
the Bible or some other religious book ;’ repeatedly|to this day, (I mean with respect to outward 
observing to them, ‘ The benefit which attended pre-| means,) and I am thankful to the great Preserver 
serving the characters of those faithful ministers|of men, that there are such here and there to be 
and elders in the church, whose pious lives and|found; and, though painful baptisms for Zion’s 
happy dissolution, if held up to the view of pos-|sake may attend, in viewing the backslidings of 
terity, might be a likely means of kindling the| many, yet ability is given, at times, to appeal with 
same holy zeal, and resolution to tread in their| reverent confidence to the Searcher of hearts; 
footsteps.’ And as ministering Friends (whom she|‘ Thou knowest how I have walked before thee!’ 
truly loved from her infancy as brethren and sis-|I trust this will be your crown of rejoicing, in an 
ters in gospel fellowship) in the course of their|hour approaching, which I could wish very remote 
visits came this way, generally lodged at their|from you, except that the laws of nature proclaim 
house, at which times she seldom missed to pre-|it to be near. 
pare her family, and inform the neighbourhood} “ The same love and hearty well wishing attend 
your offspring! May they so acquaint themselves 
with the God of their parents, as to stand in their 
member, were often singularly blessed with divine} lots, and be found worthy to have their names ap- 
comfort and edification. pear in the register of the Lamb’s army! Beloved 
“Her diligence in attending meetings for reli-| young friends, suffer the advice of one that loves 
gious worship, was no less manifest than her steady} you, though outwardly a stranger, to have place in 
zeal for supporting our christian discipline, and| your minds. ‘The experience of many years has 





childhood she was brought over to Pennsylvania | 
by her parents, who settled within the limits of| 
Haverford Monthly Meeting. The godly concern 
of her parents for the right nurture of their off-| 
spring was eminently blessed to them. Of Ellen,| 
her memorial states, ‘She was favoured with a 
good understanding, which being improved by a 
religious education, and strict attention to the dic- | 
tates of Divine grace, soon distinguished her as one 
secking after heavenly treasure, which made her 


that we might adorn the doctrine of God our Sa-| taught me that godliness is profitable for all things, 
viour in ail things: yet was her zeal mixed with| and that real happiness is known in proportion tb 
charity, for having long experienced how few were| the progress of it in our hearts. If you look around 
qualified to lay justice precisely to the line and)among your contemporaries, you will find it a 
righteousness to the plumb-line, she thought it|sealed truth, and unspeakably comfortable to this 
safest rather to incline to the merciful side; firmly|wise number, who have sought with unwearied 
believing that the grace of God which bringeth| diligence the kingdom of God, first in time, as it is 
salvation, had appeared unto all men; delighting) first in value. How beautiful upon the mountains 
to converse with our uninstructed Indians about| have been the feet of these! and how strong the 
their sentiments of the Supreme Being; and often| voice with which their conduct has proclaimed 





in riper years an honourable member of society.” 

About the Second month, 1715, she was mar- 
ried to that worthy man, John Evans, of Gwynned | 
Monthly Meeting, of which she was a member dur- | 
ing the rest of her life. To her husband she 
proved “truly a help-meet, more especially in his| 
public religious services, for whenever she disco- 
vered the least inclination in him to visit the meet- 
ings of Friends, whether far or near, she did all) 
in her power to cherish and encourage the motion. 
She was also a great support and comfort to him, 
under his spiritual conflicts about the time of his 
first appearing in a public testimony.” 

Having evidently received from the Head of the 
church gifts, qualifying her for acceptably and use- | 
fully filling the station of an elder, she was, in the 
Fifth month, 1726, appointed to that service. She 
was, at this time and during the remaining portion 
of her Jife, one of the most useful members of! 
Gwynned Monthly Meeting; wise-hearted to dis- 
cern the Truth, zealous to uphold it in all its re- 
quirings, and loving and tender-hearted, whilst| 
executing the discipline faithfully. 

Her memorial states, “In her family she was 
an example of piety and industry, rising early in| 





the morning, and encouraging others so to do, often | 
observing that those who lay late, lost the youth- 
ful beauty of the day, and wasted the most pre- 
cious part of their time ; that the sun was the can- 
dle of the world, which called upon us to arise and 
apply to our several duties. When the affairs of 
the morning were transacted, it was almost her in- 





about noon, with the Bible or some religious book; 


which retirement she often returned with evident) 
tokens, that her eyes had been bathed in tears. 
“She was remarkably well acquainted with the 





she addressed to Samuel Fothergill, whilst he was 


‘ing passed from death unto life, that I love the 


| your decline of natural strength, so as to [enable you] 
to fill up the station allotted you in the church of| humbly acquiesce, 
variable practice, except on meeting-days, to retire | Christ. 


middle-aged and rising youth can look with ad- 
where a portion of her time was speut alone; from | vantage ! 


said, ‘She discovered evident traces of Divine| good tidings! Salvation hath been their portion, 
goodness in their uncultivated minds.’ and peace their safe refuge. They have been qua- 

“In her friendship she was warm and steady, |lified to maintain their testimony, and earnestly to 
and on her death-bed earnestly pressed her child-| contend for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
ren, ‘ Not to forget the friends of their father and| Where began these? In the immediate operation 
mother ;’ and the sensibility of her heart made her) of the power of Truth in their hearts, in a hum- 
very attentive to the wants of the poor in her neigh-| ble waiting and resignation to the Divine will, not 
bourhood.” making haste from under the refining hand. All 

Ellen Evans, in the exercise of religious duty as; who have known an advancement in true godliness, 


\an elder, found it her place at times to address/have begun upon this foundation: upon this low 


letters of advice, counsel, or encouragement to such 


ground, but sure foundation, your worthy parents 
as laboured in the ministry. 


began, and built with success, and now know how 
precious it is in advanced life. ‘The dew of the 
everlasting hills, and a sufficient share of the fat- 
ness of the earth, are the portion of every soul, 


In return for one 


in this country on a religious visit, she received the 
following: 
“ Fourth mo. 18th, 1755. 

“Had opportunity allowed, I should, long ere 
this, have acknowledged the receipt of thy affec- 
tionate lines, though it is not easy to express that 
uniting virtue which cements the famzy together, 
and brings them suddenly into an acquaintance 
and nearness of spirit that requires not the cere- 
monies of the world’s friendship to introduce, nor 
its arts to maintain. I have often been comforted 
in times of discouragement with this mark of hav- 


Lord in truth and sincerity. Oh! saith my soul, 
may there be such a heart in you as to fear the 
Lord Almighty, and keep his commandments al- 
ways, that it may be well with you and your chil- 
dren. Thus my spirit salutes you, dear youth, in 
the spreading of concern for your good ; that you 
may, by means of heavenly help, be made truly 
happy in yourselves, a comfort to your aged pa- 
rents, and useful to your brethren in the church of 
Christ. 

I feel its prevalence at this time, and| “I have travelled with much diligence, accord- 
in it salute thee, thy dear husband and children,|ing to the ability given, and have had my exper! 
with fervent desires that he who hath been your|ence enlarged in rejoicing and suffering; the last 


brethren. 


‘morning Jight and help hitherto, may be your staff| has been often my lot, but I dare not repine; to 


to lean upon, beloved ancients in Israel, in this|be what I ought is my only aim, and best Wisdom 


knows the method to make me so; in his will I 
SAMUEL ForTHERGILL.” 
(To be continued.) 
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A man should never be ashamed to own it, when 


Few are the ancients left, to whom the 


The Lord of heaven and earth hath 


gathered many to himself; the world, in its yarious|he bas been in the wrong, which is but saying im 
appearances, hath slain many others; and some,|other words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
who are not yet dead, have thyir garments so covered | yesterday, 


which, above all other considerations, seeks the _ 
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Selected, 


FATHER’S GROWING OLD, JOHN. 
BY J. Q. A. WOOD. 
Our father’s growing old, John! 
His eyes are growing dim, 
And years are on his shoulders laid, 
’ A heavy weight for him; 
And thou and I are young and hale, 
And each a stalwart man, 
And we must make his load as light 
And easy as we can. 


He used to take the brunt, John, 
At cradle and the plough, 

And earned our porridge by the sweat 
That trickled down his brow ; 

Yet never heard we him complain, 
Whate’er his toil might be, 

Nor wanted e’er a welcome seat 
Upon his solid knee. 


And when our boy-strength came, John, 
And sturdy grew each limb, 

He brought us to the yellow field, 
To share the toil with him ; 

But he went foremost in the swath, 
Tossing aside the grain, 

Just like the plough that heaves the soil, 
Or ships that cleave the main. 


Now we must lead the van, John, 
Through weather foul and fair, 

And let the old man read and doze, 
And tilt his easy chair; 

And he'll not mind it, John, you know, 
At eve to tell us o’er 

Those brave old days of British times, 
Our grandsires and the war. 


T heard you speak of ma’am, John! 
Tis gospel what you say, 

That caring for the like of us 
Has turned her head to gray! 

Yet, John, I do remember well 
When neighbours called her vain, 

And when her hair was long, and like 

A gleaming sheaf of grain. 


Her lips were cherry red, John, 
Her cheeks were round and fair, 
And like a ripened peach they swelled 
Against her wavy hair. 
Her step fell lightly as the leaf 
From off the summer tree, 
And all day busy at the wheel, 
She sang to thee and me. 


She had a buxom arm, John, 
That wielded well the rod, 
Whene’er with wilfal step our feet 
The path forbidden trod ; 
But to the heaven of her eye 
We never looked in vain, 
And ever more our yielding cry 
Brought down her tears like rain. 
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But this is long ago, John, 
And we are what we are, 

And little heed we, day by day, 
Her fading cheek and hair; 

And when beneath her faithful breast 
The tices no longer stir, 

*Tis then, John, we the most shall feel 
We had no friend like her! 


Sure there can be no harm, John, 
Thus speaking softly o’er 
The blessed name of those ere long 
Shall welome us no more. 
Nay, hide it not, for why shouldst thou 
| An honest tear disown ? 
Thy heart one day will lighter be, 
Remembering it has flown. 


Yes, father’s growing old, John, 
His eyes are getting dim, 
And mother’s treading softly dowa 
The steep descent with him ; 
But thou and I are young and hale, 
And each a stalwart man, 
And we must wake their path as smooth 
And level as we can. 





it is almost as difficult to make a man unlearn 


his errors, as his knowledge. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Having been an observer of the workings of a 
schismatie disorder, with which the peace and har- 
mony of Society has been greatly disturbed for 
several years past, and which, perhaps, was never 
more effectual in its operations than at the present 
day, I have felt a willingness briefly to express my 
views of the situation of Society as it has existed | 
for a length of time past. I have not a doubt) 
that J. W. was called upon to bear his testimony | 
against the spread of doctrinal writings of a mem- 
ber of Society, containing sentiments at variance | 
with those of our primitive Friends. This I also 
believe to be the duty of every one, who would 
lay claim to the name of Quaker, under a profes- 
sion of being the supporters of the doctrines and | 
testimonies promulgated by the founders of the 
Society. But it appears to me that since that day, | 
there has too much of a dividing spirit crept 
into our religious Society, and too much of a dis- 
position indulged in on the part of many, to speak 
harshly of their fellow-professors, who do not see 
their way clear, to go as great lengths in some| 
respects as themselves have gone; charging them | 
with being the abettors of unsoundness, and the 
like. ‘To my view, nothing could more fully illus- | 
trate this fact, than for us to claim that this, that, | 
or the other difficulty has befallen us, on account| 
of the “ misdoings” of any other body of Friends. 
This seems very much like returning to the olden 
proverb, which, it is said, shall no more be used, 
“The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.” 1t would seem| 
more in accordance with the ebristian principles 
which we hold, to confess that such things are the 
result of the evil of our own doings, and not en- 
deavour to lay the fault to another, feeding our- 
selves upon the failings of others, which must, in- 
deed be as dry to the hungry soul, as the husks on 
which the prodigal of old was fain to feed. 

It appears to me that the situation of many is like 
some seeking to be promoted to great honour, who 
seem very desirous to do something, whereby they 
may obtain a name amongst men, as valiants for 
the cause of religion. Notwithstanding they pro- 
fess to have waited long, and inquired of the Lord, 
they have gone forth by permission, rather than to! 
wait for the word of command, and when they} 
have been warned, they have been ready to smite | 
those who warned them. But I doubt not it is the 
fervent breathing of many a tribulated soul, that 
tongue and utterance may be given that those who 
are well nigh being slain, may speak forth the 
words of truth and righteousness, to the opening 
of the eyes of the spiritually blind. For unless | 
there is a turning, on the part of some, from the 
way in which they have been wont to go, and there | 
is less fault-finding, less self-righteousness, or dis- 
position to claim the great prerogative to judge| 
what is right not only for themselves, but also for 
others, I believe, that spiritual death will be the | 
fruit. I have also thought there is great cause to| 


principle of Truth by which the discipline was 
dictated, operating upon the mind, which, if given 
heed unto, will incline it to a close adherence to 
that rule or code of order, by which we as a So- 
ciety profess to be governed in the transactions of 
the affairs of the church. Therefore, it appears to 
me that when any subordinate meeting places it- 
self in a condition that it must needs resort to the 
plea as stated above, it is out of the Truth. I be- 
lieve Friends ever have claimed that the discipline 
was given forth under the direction of the Head 
of the church ; it therefore remains good as a rule, 
whereby the affairs thereof may be adjusted, to 
such as keep under the influence of the principle 
of Truth by which it was given forth, and are 
willing to abide the turnings and overturnings of 
his holy hand upon them, until that with which he 
hath a controversy, goes from them with judgment. 
Then would the Society come forth in her ancient 
beauty, and those who so abide, will come to own 
each other, without so much querying and catechis- 
ing, as is the case at the present day, as to with whom 
they have unity. And then would we come to the 
individual experience of having our swords beaten 
into ploughshares, and our spears into pruning- 
hooks, and everything of an alienating spirit would 
be done away in us, so that the desire of our hearts 
would be that the goodness of the Lord may cover 
the earth as the waters do the sea. 
Iowa, First month, 1860. 





Temperature of the Earth’s Surface —The 
temperature of the earth at any place varies on 
the immediate surface daily, but at the depth of a 
comparatively few feet, it becomes uniform at all 
seasons, and, except in a few peculiar situations, 
corresponds pretty nearly to the average tempera- 
ture of the air at that place. Thus, in temperate 
climates, the extreme cold of winter causes the 
freezing of a few inches or feet of the surface, but 
a few rods below is found the uniformly moderate 
temperature of spring water. In the torrid zone 
this underlying earth and moisture is warmer, and 
in the frigid it is colder. In travelling towards 
either pole a line is finally reached where the solid 
earth is permanently frozen, and when the warmth 
of summer thaws a stratum at the surface only, 


jleaving an eternally frozen foundation below. In 


this extraordinary situation many trees and grasses 
flourish, and mankind are at this moment subsist- 
ing on similarly inhospitable soils. 

When Adolphus Ermann, the famous German 
scientific traveller, second only to Humboldt, was 


‘exploring Siberia, in 1829, he found in the little 


town of Yakutsk, on the river Lena, in latitude 
62 deg., an American residing as agent of a com- 
pany, and found him employing, with more enter- 
prise than scientific knowledge, a number of la- 
bourers in the, to them, unheard-of business of 
digging a well. They had worked their way, by 
hard picking, to a depth of fifty feet, but it was 
densely frozen, and, according to the experiments 





fear that many who have been placed as watch- 
men by the way, to sound forth the warning voice, ' 
have not been sufficiently guarded, when they! 
have been smitten on the one cheek, to turn the | 
other also, but have rather suffered a vindictive | 
spirit to arise, whereby they have well nigh made | 
shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience to-| 
wards God, doing despite to the cause of religion. ' 

And whereas, it is claimed by some that the 
discipline is a broken-down order, and is but a 
dead letter, and cannot be carried out, and there- | 
fore a course may be pursued with safety, in keep- | 
ing with the spirit of the discipline, though not! 
aceording to the letter. If 1 was asked what the! 
spirit of the discipline is, I should say, it is that 






of our traveller, who applied his thermometer to 
the freshly uncovered surfaces, the temperature at 
that depth was 6 deg. R., or 183 deg. Fabr., being 
134 degrees below the freezing point. He advised 
an abandonment of the labour, as it appeared 
from a calculation based on the well-known rate 
at which the temperature of the earth increases on 
descending into it, that a depth of 360 feet per- 
pendicular would have to be reached before a di- 
viding line would be found, which should separate 
the frozen from the unfrozen earth. The thawing 
at that point in summer extended only thres feet 
down, yet agriculture was carried on with some 
success, and summer wheat and rye produced very 
finely. This Siberian town, it may be remarked, 
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is only a little farther north than St. Petersburgh, 
and is far south of Behring’s Straits, where it is 
now contemplated to extend a telegraph across to 
connect the two continents. It is on a much lower 
latitude than the southernmost point of Iceland, is 
some seven degrees south of Kola, in Lapland, 
and is nearly as far south of Spitzbergen as the 
vine-growing valley of the Ohio is south of Cape 
Farewell, in Greenland.—Cincinnats Scientific 
Artisan. 
ncaa 

Doctor Cave, in his account of the first chris- 
tians, tells us, “‘ they were exceeding careful to 
avoid all such things as savoured of costliness and 
finery, choosing such as expressed the greatest 
lowliness and innocency.” 

For “The Friend.” 

The following, addressed to a young woman (by 
a Friend and father gone long since to his ever- 
lasting rest,) has so lived with me of latter times 
in connection with some of our dear young women 
of the present day, that, I believe, it would be 
right to call their attention to it,—hoping it may 
reach the Witness for Truth in their hearts, espe- 
cially those who know they are going counter to 
that which is right. It is a very serious thing, pre- 
cious young Friends, to trifle with conviction, see- 
ing we know not at what moment the door of 
mercy may be closed. 

“What can be said in defence of the appearance 
of so many of our young women! so contrary to 
that humble, self-denying state of service which, 
as followers of Christ, is required of them; choos- 
ing to appear as mistresses, as ladies, delighting 
themselves like the false church, in sitting as 
queens to be looked at and admired, rather than 
capacitated to fulfil the sober ends of life in the 
service we owe one to another. 

“From a sense of the prevalency of these evils, 
how can the sincere lover of truth but mourn— 
deeply mourn over many of those, who esteem 
themselves, and are esteemed as moderate, com- 
paratively, with others; the softness and delicacy 
of their clothing, more adapted to pagan kings’ 
palaces than christian pilgrim’s cottages. 

“T remember the case of a young woman with 
whom [ had repeatedly treated on these subjects, 
but to no purpose: when in a consumption and 
near her end, I was desired to visit her, and was 
informed that she wanted the company of serious 
people, and had requested her mother not to ad- 
mit those who indulged themselves in the fashion- 
able dress of the times; being assured that those 
who appeared thus, could not afford her the com- 
fort she wanted. 

“This will certainly be more or less the case 
with every individual at such a trying hour, except 
sunk into stupidity, or seared into hardness of heart. 

“Sentiments of this kind, I earnestly wish, may 
be enforced upon our young womer, that they may 
consider the nature and design of the christian 
religion, the high profession we make, that the 
eyes of thoughtful people are upon us, that they 
mark and despise us for our inconsistency; and 
above all what a blessing, and matter of joy it 
will be to the well-disposed youth in a future day, 
to reflect that they have, to the utmost of their 
power, held up the hands of their parents and 
friends in strengthening the little good that remains 
amongst us.” 

snenbiniiimmeee 

Frequent waiting in stillness on the Lord for the 
renewal of strength, keeps the mind at home in its 
proper place and duty, and out of all unprofitable 
association and converse, whether amongst those of 
our own or other professions. Much hurt may 
accrue to the religious mind, by long and frequent 


conversation on temporal matters, especially by ling to me, faintly though clearly. He had fallen 
interesting ourselves too much in them; for there | about eighty feet, at first with his head downwards; 
is a leaven therein, which, being suffered to pre-| but in his course he had partly turned, and had 
vail, indisposes and benumbs the soul, and prevents |stopped on his side in a narrow chasm, where he 
its frequent ascendings in living aspirations, towards|managed to find a footing, and could stand up; 
the Fountain of eternal life. 1770. but close at his side was another crevasse, black 
—*e--- with its unsearchable depth. As soon as I could 
get the screams and frantic gestures of the guide 
stopped, I called out over the edge to know what 
the state of the case was, and what I should do, 
The following letters from two brothers, travel-|On his mentioning a rope, I inquired whether [ 
ling abroad to recruit the health of one of them,|should go myself, or send the guide. T looked out 
and addressed to their parents, relate a real ad-|the German word for a rope, forced the guide to 
venture which befel them on one of the glacier| understand that ae was to go as fast as he could 
Alps in the Tyrol, and set forth so striking an in-|for it, and also for two men, and then sat down to 
stance of the over-watching and over-ruling provi-| watch over H., though with a very small amount 
dence of God, that the parents of the young men/of hope; for the guide said he could not return in 
have been anxious to make them public. This/less than four hours, and the risks of further delay 
they do not only as an expression of their own) were numerous. 
deep thankfulness, but in the hope that the almost! As soon as the guide was gone, I laid the case 
miraculous preservation of their sons may strength-| before the Almighty, and prayed earnestly that H. 
en the faith of others in the hour of danger and| might be kept alive till help came, that it might 
trial. surely come, and that I might be enabled to bear 
“Innsbruck, Sept. 13, 1857. | the intense cold of heavy driving snow and rain up 
“My dear Father —-'This letter must necessarily|in that temperature, and to watch till the last. 
shock and pain you greatly; but at the same time|God did answer my prayers. I waited for three 
there are great and unbounded causes for thank-|hours and a half, and, during that time, was ena- 
fulness, and I hope the event I am about to relate| bled to talk to my emperilled companion; I sent 
will be blessed to the comfort of dear H.’s friends|down safely four bits of bread, two of meat, and 
and relations. my brandy-flask; I read my mother’s last letter, 
“ He was, on Friday, by the great mercy of the|and some parts of ‘Come to Jesus,’ with the view 
Almighty, preserved from the most dreadful of|of comforting H., and I also read the Litany, ete., 
deaths, in a very miraculous manner. The case|to myself. I went down to the other crevasse, 
was this. We were going from Innsbruck to|stuck my alpenstock up with my handkerchief, and 
Silden by the Stubay valley, and over a difficult|by motion kept myself as warm as I could. The 
mountain pass called the Mutterberger Ferner or| tremendous wind which was blowing carried away 
glacier, with a guide, a chamois hunter of thirty}my umbrella down another crevasse, showing me 
years’ experience. After four hours’ climbing,|what my fate would be if it rose much higher. I 
during which time we had heavy rain, wetting us|could hardly believe my senses when, in three 
to the skin, we reached the glaciers, and began/hours, I saw two men appear over the edge of a 





From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
An Adventure Among the High Alps. 


IN THREE LETTERS. 





crossing them in a regular line. The guide, how- 
ever, had no rope and no alpenstock. After an 
hour and a half journeying over the snow, we came 
close to the very summit of the glacier, that is, the 
Wildspitze. Here I saw the glacier was rent in 
all directions ; but the guide went steadily on, and 
I did not know that it was peculiarly dangerous. 
All at once he stopped, took H.’s alpenstock, and 
on trying the snow before him, found a narrow 
crevasse, which he got safely over; so also did H. 
I put my foot in their foot-prints, and it went 
through, and I only escaped going down into the 
abyss by falling on my knees on the other side. 
We then came to a place where a large crack ran 
up towards us, but the path was all smooth. The 
guide went steadily but lightly over, and walked 
slowly on with H., without taking hold of an 
alpenstock. 
me, trod in the guide’s footsteps, when suddenly, 
to my intense horror, his foot went down, and, af- 
ter a frightful struggle of half a second, he de- 
scended head-foremost! I cannot describe, and 


glacier, followed by a third, and come towards me. 
I shouted, and the mountains all round echoed my 
voice. The men answered and advanced steadily, 
and in half an hour’s time we lowered a rope to H. 
He tied it round his body, and we hauled him 
up safely, and in time to get him down (though 
with difficulty, as heavy fogs came on) to the first 
village, consisting of a few herdsmen’s huts. We 
made him take off his frozen coat and stockings, 
drink a large bowl of hot coffee, rub his cuts and 
bruises with arnica, and go to bed, with large 
cloths dipped in arnica tied round the ribs, as I 
feared one rib was broken. 

“The next morning I got the herdsmen to make 
a litter, and they carried H. for three hours, then 
put him in a long narrow wagon with a mattress, 
and brought him back to Innsbruck. The arnica 


H., who was about a yard a-head of|has worked wonders; his two swollen knees are 


better, and his side is not so painful, so that I hope 
the rib is safe. 

“T made a point of letting the bread and meat, 
and particularly the rope, down myself, and I was 





shall never forget, the awful seene--H.’s face ; his|next to the chasm in pulling. I never witnessed 
disappearing, as I thought, to a certain and most|anything like the kindness and almost motherly 
awful death; my utter inability to save him; the| tenderness of the rough herdsmen; one—the rough- 
crashing of the icicles, and the dull, heavy falling|est of them—I shall reverence for the rest of my 
sound going lower and lower into the heart of the|life. He held H. up when he first came out of 
mountain; the consternation and screams of the|the chasm, and supported him during the whole 
guide—experienced chamois hunter as he was;|of the two hours’ walk down, choosing out for him 
the thought of the account I should have to render |the best places, like a mother with her infant; and 
to my heart-broken mother, and you all—these|he carricd him to a bed, which one of the others 
terrible cireumstances were almost enough to de-|gave up for him, after supper. The next morning 
prive me of my senses; but I most heartily thank|he made a litter for H., and finally carried him in 
God that I retained them to some purpose. it for three hours over a rough path. The man 





“ When the crashing ceased, to my unspeakable|who gave up his bed made coffee with hot milk, 
delight I once more heard the voice which I|cooked some eggs, dried our clothes over the fire, 
thought was silent forever. It was indeed H. eall-jand brought in hay for my bed. The following 
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morning he went on four hours in advance, ferreted 
out a horse and wagon, and made them put a mat-| 
tress, sheets, pillows, and a feather quilt in it. H.| 
will write to you to-morrow. With best love to| 
you all, congratulating you on the mercy God has| 
shown to you and to us all. 
“ Your affectionate son, 
(To be continued.) 
ssencalilillpadicecities 
From the British Friend. 
A Voice from the Hop Grounds. 

Respected Friends,—There may be many who 
are of opinion, that the vast area of acres in the | 
south-eastern districts of England, devoted to the| 
growth of hops, might be turned to a better pur- 
pose. It is not this question I am about to euter | 
upon. Putting the morality of the matter aside, | 
there are, perhaps, some of your readers who are 
unacquainted with the production of the article, 
or, at all events, would feel surprise at the extra-| 
ordinary abundance and beautiful appearance of 
the crop now in the course of picking. Whether | 
the subject may be one of sufficient interest for 
your subscribers generally, I am unable to say. 

Those who have been accustomed to districts 
where tall chimneys are abundant, and where 
clouds of black smoke darken the air, would be 
struck with the contrast, on beholding masses of | 
pure white vapour rolling over our verdant valleys 
and orchards, during four or five weeks at this 
particular season, occasioned by the brimstone 
fires necessary to prepare for the market an article 
which this year will produce nearly, or quite, the 
sum of £300,000 for the revenue. 

‘To begin, however, at the beginning: when the 
hops are approaching to ripeness, the grower cir- 
culates information among what are termed his 
“home-pickers,” poor persons resident near the 
spot, that on such a day the work will commence ; | 
but as it is quite impossible a sufficient number of 
this class can be found, means are taken to diffuse 
such announcement on a more general scale. Aid 
is solicited on all hands; wagons drawn by teams 
of horses are despatched to various parts of the 
country, where the population may be dense, and 
labour not so abundant. Very few refuse to lend 
ahand; the work is so simple that a child of 
seven years of age and the man of seventy can 
equally engage in it. Character is never inquired 
into; a glut of labour suddenly arises, and a pro- 
portionate mass of human machinery is put on to| 
meet it; the “ticket of leave’ man and the man| 
of scrupulous honesty stand side by side—the) 
very scum of the alleys of London and the scho- | 
lars of the humble village-school meet upon the 
same ground, 

With those who come from a distance, the ex- 
pense of lodging is, of course, an object; and they | 
consequently postpone their arrival to the latest) 
possible period. ‘This compels them, in many in- 
stances, to travel on the first day of the week; 
and special trains, or trains lengthened in conse- 
quence, are appointed to convey them. It isa 
singular sight to witness vast numbers of the poor 
creatures wending their weary way through the 
streets—the stronger members of the family bear- 
ing upon their backs all the household goods ac- | 
tually indispensable on such a pilgrimage; huge | 
bundles of bedding, cradles, kettles, and every| 
article possessing the charm of easy portability. 
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bath-days. Any observant person, in watching |are, of obtaining lodgings in the houses of decent 
the various groups, as they sit in circles in the people. The attention of the traveller, while pass- 
inn-yards (for landlords are not ambitious of such |ing along through the lanes in the vicinity of the 
customers,) eating their humble fare, may often hop grounds, will be arrested by a long, low build- 
detect the head of a child protruding, in a most,ing, composed, in many instances, of mud-walls 
unexpected manner, from some huge roll of bed-|and a straw-roof, innocent alike of either window 
furniture. or chimney. It has, of course, a door; but when 
These remarks apply more particularly, how- | that is closed, not a ray of light can honestly en- 
ever, to the Irish, who flock into the hop-gardens'ter. If a gleam or two does penetrate, it must 
by thousands. For weeks previous to the picking, |steal through some cranny not sufficiently large to 
a stream of them is seen, foot-sore but still cheer- |admit anything else. 
ful, as though toil and privation were moulded| These buildings are known as “ hoppers’ houses;” 
into their very natures. On the route, in many |and, as they are not often inhabited until an hour 
instances, they will not hesitate to enter a shop or| when 
private house, if the door be open, and, in a rich | 


1 laquive, “Can we boil the kettle here, !is courted by all, and evacuated with the first 
masthur ! 


, |beams of the morning, windows are a superfluity. 
In repeated instances, those who grow hops ex- Culinary operations being carried on out of doors, 
tensively, see the same faces in their grounds maby | places a chimucy in an equally unimportant point 
years consecutively. ‘This fact will prove that the| of view, 

Irish who resort here are those who reside for the 
remaining portion of the year in London and its 
environs. 


“Tired nature’s sweet restorer,” 


(To be concluded.) 

a 
: Habitual and Constant Intercourse with God — 
The fares by railway are reduced to meet the | Mighty is he who calls forth his devoted children 
influx and circumstances of the class to which [| and servants; may you, dear young Friends, keep 
refer; but it is astonishing how soon the vast)in the divine fear, for in the fear of the Lord there 
crowds which the train discharges disappear. jis strong confidence, and his cbildren have a place 
Their destinations are almost as various as the |of refuze to flee unto in every time of need. There- 
colours of their garments; the latter having been | fore, know him to be your sanctuary; wait upon 
described by a witty writer as a “ parcel of holes!him in bumble, depending patience, in all your 


| . . : . 
sewn together.” |meetings, and your minds will be animated and 


The office of station-master at the railway lifted up above the world, and the fading, perish- 
terminus is far from a sinecure at such seasons.|ing things of it. Be often found, through the 
I saw, last year, an Irishwoman attempt to climb|day, when your hands are employed about the 
into a third-class carriage without a ticket. Her)lawful business of life, lifting up your hearts to 
arms were seized in a most determined manner by|God for protection and support. For be assured 
her companions inside, and her legs were held | that there is no state in which preservation from 
equally firm by the station-master cn the plat-|eyil and unprofitable thoughts, is more likely to 
form. jbe experienced, than in an habitual and constant 

Throughout most of the towns in Kent, notices| intercourse with the God of our lives. When we 
are placed in the windows where poor persons re-|meet with temptations of various kinds, by often 
side, and who, from some circumstance or another, | looking to him, a secret yet living hope revives in 
are prevented going into the hop-grounds, to the | the midst of tribulation, that the temptation will 
effect that ‘Children are taken care of during the|have an end, and that the Lord will make a way 
hopping!” This arrangement enables many a /for us to escape, as we hold fast our confidence in 
mother to close her house entirely during the him; as the Scriptures declare, blessed is the man 
hours of labour. that endureth temptation; that is, who dare not 

The plant, during the whole of the present sum-| fly from the Lord in this proving season; which 
mer, has received scarcely a single check. The} will be but as for a moment to the upright in heart. 
continued drought has suited the hop admirably,! After these have nobly stood their ground, they 
and the most experienced planter admits that of|receive the crown of life and peace, which the 
the “thousand evils to which hops are heir,” he|Lord hath promised to all them that love him; 
has known nothing. ‘They have enjoyed asingular | and thus our many and various afflictions and 
immunity from flea, fly, fireblast, blight, red mould, | trials, whieh are necessary to humble us, if rightly 
lice, dauphin, with a long et cetera, {abode under, bring us nearer and nearer to the 
I was conducted to-day, by the superintendent'richteous God of our lives—Thomas Scatter- 
of a hop-ground about two miles distant from this! good. 


town, into a portion of the plantation, where, al-, 
though I have seen fine hops in preceding years,| © Wénter Shoes—Hall’s Journal of Health gives 
I was surprised at the excessive exuberance of the| the following sensible advice :—“ Like the gnarled 
crop. ‘The upper half of many of the poles were|oak that has withstood the storms and thunder- 
quite bare, as the weight of the luxuriant mass|bolts of centuries, man himself begins to die at 
had caused it to sink nearly to the ground ; while,|!the extremities. Keep the feet dry and warm, 
in other instances, where the poles upheld them,|and we may snap our fingers in joyous triumph at 
they could be compared to nothing but huge “ bil-| disease and the doctors. Put on two pairs of thick 
lows’’ of hops, a sea of which extended as far as! woollen stockings, but keep this to yourself; go to 
the eye could reach. ‘he size of the hops iu the/some honest son of St. Crispin, and have your 
garden, to which I allude, was that of a medium | measure taken for a stout pair of winter boots or 
fir-cone. The pliant arms of the plant had grasped jshoes; shoes are better for ordinary every-day 





—_+2——___ 


the tops of the neighbouring poles on each hand, 


Chairs and tables, of course, are supplied by |forming perfect aleoves beneath a complete laby- 
mother earth. rinth of vegetation; so much so that it was ne- 

The fact of both parents seeking labour on the |cessary to cut through the superincumbent weight 
same ground, necessitates the removal of the young- | before the pole could be pulled out of the ground. 
est child. They have not the means of leaving it} The question will very naturally arise in the 
at home. All flit, from the infant of a span long| mind of the reader, how such a concourse of indi- 
to the grandsire who has seen seven years of Sab- | viduals can possibly find shelter, incapable, as they 





‘use, as they allow the ready escape of the odours, 
while they strengthen the ankles, accustoming 
them to depend on themselves. A very slight 
accident is sufficient to cause a sprained ankle to 
an habitual boot-wearer. Besides, a shoe com- 
| presses less, and hence admits of a more vigorous 
circulation of blood. But wear boots when you 
ride or travel. Give directions also to have no 
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cork or India-rubber about the shoes, but to place 
between the layers of the soles, from out to out, a 
piece of stout hemp or tow-linen, which has been 
dipped in melted pitch. This is absolutely imper- 


vious to water—does not absorb a particle, while 
we know that cork does, and after a while becomes 
‘soggy’ and damp for a week. When you put 
them on for the first time, they will feel as ‘ easy 
as an old shoe,” and you may stand on damp 
places for hours with impunity.” 


———— +.e—_—__—_ 


Preachers and Hearers.—The high profession 
made by our Society, of a dependence on the re- 
newed discoveries of the Spirit of Christ, for a 
right qualification to minister, ought to lead those 
who are so engaged to act with reverent watchful- 
ness, and in the filial fear of God. At the same 
time, we that are hearers, should remember that 
we are never so likely to form a correct judgment 
of the ministry that is offered to us, or to be edi- 
fied by what we hear, as when our minds are fixed 
on God, in humble but fervent desire, that He will 
graciously grant unto us also of his Holy Spirit, 
and enable us, in simplicity and faith, to receive 
with gladness of heart, that ministry which comes 
from Him through his faithful servants——Ann 
Crowley. 
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FIRST MONTH 28, 1860. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evropr.—News from England to the 7th inst. 

Stormy weather had again visited the English coast, 
causing much damage to shipping. 

The London Times says, that present appearances in- 
dicate that the contemplated European Congress will not 
take place. It would however seem to be quite uncertain, 
nothing further having transpired in relation to it. An- 
other report is, that the Congress will assemble about 
the middle of next month. Shonld no Congress be held, 
all that will then remain for England to do (according to 
the Times) will be to recognize the Central Italian State, 
which has been formed out of the Romagna and the 
Duchies, either as an independent kingdom, or as part 
of the Sardinian monarchy, and leave the Pope and his 
supporters to their remedy. 

Count Walewski, the French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, had retired, or been dismissed, from the French 
Cabinet. 

The Sardinian government has entered a protest 
against Rome enlisting German soldiers, and threatens 
to send troops into the legations. 

Advices from Madrid state, that the Spanish squadron 
had blown up the Moorish forts at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Tetuan. On the 30th ult., the Moors attacked the 
Spanish lines, but were repulsed with a loss of 1500 
men; the Spaniards lost 600 men. 

Vienna letters state, that an unfriendly feeling towards 
France prevails there. The Emperor of Austria had an- 
nounced his intention to disband thirty-four regiments, 
and effect such other reductions of the army as would 
shortly place it on a peace footing. 

Commercial and financial affairs in France were in a 
less favourable condition, owing to the uncertainty which 
had arisen relative to the Congress. The Paris Bourse 
was depressed, and the market for breadstuffs was dull. 

Later news from India say, that two thousand rebels 
and their leaders had been made prisoners in Oude. 

A dispatch from Modena says, that Father Zilette, the 
inquisitor accused of kidnapping the Jewish boy Mor- 
tara, has been arrested to undergo judicial proceedings. 
The arrest of Father Zilette was in consequence of a 
demand made by the family of the boy Mortara, who had 
given proof that the kidnapping was ordered by him. 

A scheme for the conversion of the public debt of Ca- 
nada into one consolidated five per cent. stock, irre- 
deemable for twenty-five years, has been officially pro- 
mulgated in London, and attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The total liabilities of the colony are stated at 
£11,500,000 sterling. 

The Liverpool cotton market has been active and firm. 
Sales of the week, 67,000 bales. New Orleans fair, 7d. ; 


Mobile, 73d.; Uplands, 7 3-16d. There was a stock of 
627,000 bales in port, 367,000 of which were American. 
The Manchester advices were favourable. Prices had 
an advancing tendency. Breadstuffs were dull and de- 
clining ; the quotations as follows:—Flour, 24s. a 27s. 
6d.; red wheat, 9s. 3d. a 10s. per 100 pounds; white, 
9s. 8d. a lls. 6d.; yellow corn, 31s. a 32s. per 480 
pounds. Iron bars and rails, £5 10s. a £5 15s. per ton. 

The London money market was well supplied, but the 
demand was less active. The bullion in the Bank of 
England had decreased £349,000. Consols, 95} a 95}. 

Untrep States.—Missouri—Governor Stewart has re- 
fused to sign the bill lately passed by the Legislature, 
for the entire exclusion of free coloured persons from 
the State. The whole number of children in the State, 
between the ages of five and twenty years, is 367,248, 
and the whole number attending the public schools dur- 
ing the last year, was 159,914. The number of male 
teachers is 4198; of females, 855. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 516. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 183. 

Nebraska.—Gov. Black, of Nebraska, has vetoed the 
act of the territorial Legislature, to prohibit slavery in 
that territory. Ie denies the constitutional right of the 
legislature to interdict slavery, and insists that no power 
exists to form “the domestic institutions” of the terri- 
tory before the people meet in convention to form a State 
Constitution. 

California.—The last accounts from Carson Valley, re- 
present the snow on the mountains as from three to five 
feet deep. The inhabitants on the western side of the 
mountains are in great distress from the extreme cold 
and scarcity of the necessaries of life. All mining 
operations had of course been suspended. The live 
stock in Honey Lake valley were starving in large num- 
bers. Hay was very scarce, and commands $150 per 
ton. The number of cattle wintering in the valley, east 
of the mountains, was estimated at twenty thousand. 
In ordinary winters the stock have heretofore thrived 
well there. The Indians were also suffering, and dying 
from cold and starvation. The general opinion of those 
who have made explorations is, that a grand chain of sil- 
ver mines exist on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains from the Honey Lake region down to the 
Colerados. 

Oregon dates to the 14th ult. had been received at 
San Francisco. The Indians were committing depreda- 
tions in the vicinity of Tillamooli county, and had burnt 
a number of houses and barns. The Portland Adver- 
tiser mentions the arrival at that place of an express 
agent, who reported that parties had reached Dalles with 
twenty-five pounds of gold from the new mines on Canal 
river, which are believed to be in the British posses- 
sions. 

Washington Territory.—Advices from Washington Ter- 
ritory to Twelfth mo. 23d have been received. A bill 
had passed the Assembly to remove the seat of govern- 
ment from Olymphia to Vancouver, but it would proba- 
bly be defeated in the Council. A bill had been intro- 
duced iu the Legislature to organize the islands between 
the Canal de Haro and the straits of Rassareo, as Harney 
county. This is the disputed territory, claimed by both 
England and the United States. The storm on Puget’s 
Sound and the straits, on the 4th of Twelfth month, was 
the most severe ever known. The British authorities 
had ordered their men from San Juan Island, and aban- 
doned the disputed territory, until the two governments 
settle the question of title. 

Pike's Peak.—The dates from Jefferson City are to 
First mo. 12th. The advices from Mountain City say, 
the miners were still profitably at work in that neigh- 
bourhood. Elections had been held in the mountains, 
in which the question of organizing new counties under 
the provisional government were defeated largely. The 
general expression is in favour of a separate political 
organization by Congress, and against a connection with 
Kansas. The want of mail facilities with New Mexico 
is sensibly felt. The distance from Leavenworth to Santa 
Fe and Denver City is not greater than from Indepen- 
dence, the present starting point, and the former route 
has a line of settlements along its whole extent. The 
emigration in the spring is expected to greatly exceed 
that of last season. 

Iron Works in the United States.—There are 1555 iron 
works in the United States—882 furnaces, 488 forges, 
and 225 rolling mills, which produce annually about 
$50,000 tons of iron, worth in ordinary years $50,000,- 
000. Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, lowa, Min- 
nesota, California and Oregon only have no iron works. 

The Key West Wreckers.—During 1859, sixty-six ves- 
sels were wrecked or damaged near Key West, a large 
portion of which was carried into that port, whose 
value, including vessels and cargoes, exceeded $3,000,- 


000. The aggregate value of property annually passing 
between Key West, Florida, and Cuba, bound to or from 
the Gulf of Mexico, is said to be fully $500,000,000, 

The Tragedy at Lawrence, Mass.—After thorough inves. 
tigation, the cause of the calamity is attributed to defec. 
tive iron pillars, used for the support of the floors. The 
loss of life is said to be smaller than was at first re. 
ported. 

African Colonization.—Four expeditions sailed during 
the last year, from the United States to Liberia, with 
two hundred and forty-eight emigrants. Many of these 
were emancipated for the purpose of removal to Liberia, 
The recaptured Africans have improved much since their 
arrival in Liberia, and acquired some knowledge of the 
English language, and of civilization. The agricultural 
and commercial interests of the Republic are said to be 
prosperous and advancing. 

Congress.—Seven weeks after the opening of the ses- 
sion, the House of Representatives had not chosen a 
Speaker. The time, when convened, has been chiefly 
occupied by excited debate, into which the slavery ques- 
tion has largely entered. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from John E. Baldwin, Pa., per J. C. B., $2, 
to 23, vol. 33; from Francis Taber, jr., Mass., $2, vol, 
32; from Jehu Faweett, agt., O., for Elizabeth Cooper, 
$2, vol. 33, for E. Bonsall, jr., $2, vol. 32, for J. W. Cof- 
fee, $5, to 26, vol. 33, for David Whinery, $2, to 21, 
vol, 32, for Wm. Fisher, $2, to 26, vol. 33, for Anna 
Macy, $2, to 21, vol. 34, for Dl. Boulton, $6, vols. 31, 
32 and 33; from W. L. Heazlit, N. Y., $2, to 21, vol. 34. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to Naraan Suarrwess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. ; James 
Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 


Twelfth mo., 1859. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to 
Esenezer Wortu, Marshallton P. 0., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Joe Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 


Diep, Tenth mo. 28th, 1859, Winuram W. Capsory, 
aged twenty-seven years, son of Joel and Caroline W. 
Cadbury, of this city. In the midst of a lengthened, 
though not suffering illness, this dear young Friend was 
made aware of the necessity of a preparation for eternity. 
Every action was made subservient to this one event, 
and a prayerful endeavour that each thought should be 
kept in subjection, whilst the peaceful serenity of his 
countenance and the calm resignation, with which he 
accepted each progressive step of his disease, evidenced 
that strength was afforded from the one true Source, 
whence it was earnestly sought. His spirit was led 
oftentimes to hold communion with his Saviour, devot- 
ing many hours daily to retirement and silent waiting 
upon Him, and as the inward work was slowly progress- 
ing, he felt it right to show an outward conformity to 
true christian simplicity, guarding every word lest too 
full an expression might afterwards bring condemnation. 
Past incidents of his life were searchingly reviewed, and 
whilst he acknowledged the mercy and goodness which 
had restrained him from flagrant sins, he found that 
deviations, however trifling, called for sincere repent- 
ance. He was often led to exclaim, “ Oh, if the work 
should not be accomplished ;” and a few days previous 
to the close, earnestly prayed, “that some evidence 
might be given of acceptance.” This seemed mercifully 
granted, as he feelingly expressed, “ My heavenly Father 
is very near to support me. It is a blessed thing to feel 
the work is done; all is peace; the cloud is removed. 
As I am passing through the dark valley, there 1s no 
fear.” And a short interval ere his purified spirit was 
released, he was breathing forth the language, “ Alle- 
luiah, salvation and glory and honour, and power unto 
the Lord our God.” 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 


Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





